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FOREWORD 

For twenty years Research Lodge of Oregon No. 198, A.F. and A.M. 
has sought an opportunity to fulfill one of its cherished ambitions pro¬ 
nounced in its petition for a Charter— 

To “reproduce or print Masonic documents of historical importance. 

The fulfillment of that ambition has become a reality through a study 
assigned by the Master of the Lodge to Brother Frederick M. Hunter, 
a member of the Lodge. Much credit is due his Fraters of McKenzie 
River Lodge No. 195 of our Oregon Grand Jurisdiction who share with 
him in their eagerness to present this study of the Regius Manuscript 
as a scholarly contribution, descriptive of a much discussed but still 
quite unfamiliar Masonic Tome—the oldest document known to Free¬ 
masonry. 

The Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of Oregon 
has generously aided and endorsed the publication in a form which is 
hoped will contribute to profitable study and interpretation of this 
Masonic Poem. Notwithstanding its antiquity, the author has found 
definite application to present day problems. The original Regius 
Manuscript has been reproduced with fidelity. The lines have been 
carefully numbered to coincide with like numbering of the translated 
lines, thus making it a valuable and ready reference treatise. When 
coupled with Dr. Hunters delightfully written text, it unfolds a Ma¬ 
sonic theme which will challenge many concepts of our Masonic and 
historic backgrounds. Grateful recognition is accorded the Publications 
Committee of Research Lodge for careful review of the manuscript and 
preparation of the photostatic plates and translations to meet the stand¬ 
ards of the forthcoming Vol. IV of the Research Papers of the Lodge, 

The author is a long-time Freemason of Eugene, Oregon, with rank 
of 33 0 Honorary in the Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., a 
-Knight Templar of the York Rite, and a member of the Red Cross of 
Constantine. He has a long and creditable record as a superintendent of 
Public Schools and University administrator. At present, he is Hon¬ 
orary Chancellor of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

The Worshipful Master (1952) 
Research Lodge of Oregon No. 198 
A.F. and A.M. 
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OE TEXAS 


Section I 

Tlie Reg ius Manuscript— 

Earliest Masonic Document 

N O INSTITUTION active in the present scene of human 
affairs has a richer history than Masonry. The record 
of Masonic organization can be authoritatively traced back 
through the course of human events for many centuries. In¬ 
termingled myth and legend arising as early as the very dawn 
of history supply the origins of many symbolic parables and 
tenets still vital in the teachings of our order. No proof is re¬ 
quired to make clear that human history and experience have 
made rich contributions to the Masonry of modern times. The 
conclusion is obvious. 

The use of the available body of authentic historic resources 
is not quite so obvious. Neither Masonic lodges nor individual 
Masons usually approach the acute issues which they must 
meet as civic institutions and citizens in the light of a clear cut 
analytical knowledge of Masonic history. Too frequently the 
order and its members take Masonic teachings for granted, and 
assume unwarranted generalizations from a small segment of 
the Masonic past. Or many times Masons do not distinguish 
between facts of authentic history and the parables of legend 
and tradition. Moreover, there is great dearth in Masonic writ¬ 
ings of authoritative research findings giving established facts 
regarding the role played by the organization in many of the 
critical periods in the evolution of free society. 

The symbolic elements of Masonry are of high importance. 
They give beauty, impressiveness and permanence to the dis¬ 
semination of our doctrines. But the legendary and mythological 
sources from which these elements come should be recognized 
as such. For example, the place of Hiram Abiff in Masonic 
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teachings is firmly established. But the story should be thought 
of in the same light as the Biblical parables of the talents or the 
lost sheep or the prodigal son. It is legendary, not historical. 
The same is true of many accounts containing vital Masonic 
truth, long believed factual, but in recent years shown by re¬ 
search to be wholly apocryphal. 

On the other hand the Masonic guilds—the Liberi Muratori 
—of the Lombard Kingdom of 568 A.D. were a vital factor in 
keeping freedom alive among the skilled artisans during cen¬ 
turies of tyranny of rulers and slavery of the masses. Both phases 
of the Masonic past, the legendary and the historic, should be 
the subjects of study and deep respect by the entire world and 
especially by Masons. An immeasurable body of knowledge 
of factual (as contrasted to legendary) history could be made 
available by reliable and scholarly research. Such studies ought 
to be a general practice in Masonic Grand Lodges. The Masonic 
program of education is wholly incomplete without a planned 
establishment for research. This should include financing of 
studies of original documents and reports of findings adequately 
documented. This process should be supplemented by the work 
of interpreters, who make available, in language easily appreci¬ 
ated and assimilated by the rank and file of Masonic lodges, 
the application of early historic Masonic actions and activities 
as a guide to many vital issues of the day. 

The aims of such a program of Masonic education should be: 

To improve and enlarge the knowledge of Masonry and its 
historic role in past crises of history, on the part of all members 
and especially newly made Masons. 

To provide accurate information on the historic facts of 
Masonry and its relationship to the free society of America. 

To encourage all lodges to undertake programs of active 
study among their members, and stimulate members to take 
active part as good citizens in community affairs. 

To make the Masonic order a potent force in preserving the 
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ideals of western civilization and maintaining a program in sup¬ 
port thereof. 

For such a program the earliest Masonic documents furnish 
appropriate sources for research study. 

I he oldest of these is the Regius MS. owned by the British 
Museum. It is the most valuable of the ancient records of Ma¬ 
sonry, and should have the attention of modern Masons and 
lie well known among them. Some of the especially notable 
features may be listed as follows: 

I he Regius MS. was writen as a poem in Middle English about 
' 39 ° k was purchased by King Charles II from an antiquary and 
presented by King George II to the British Museum in 1757. 1 

Closely related to the Regius MS. are several others, such as the Cook 
MS., written sometime between 1390 and 1410—the Heade MS., and 
the Watson MS. One or more parent manuscripts to all of these were 
in existence in the early fourteenth centuiy, .but have not been found 
by modern research scholars. The narratives of these MSS., while vary¬ 
ing in detail, furnish the best available account of the practices and be¬ 
liefs of operative Masons during the early centuries of the craft in 
England. Studies of the ablest modern research scholars all hold these 
practices and beliefs, existing among the operative guilds, are the direct 
lineal ancestry of the tenets and procedures of modern Masonry. 

The content of the Regius MS. furnishes a chronological link be¬ 
tween the continental guilds of “Liberi Muratori,” migrating to Eng¬ 
land with Augustine in the late sixth century, and the critical tran¬ 
sition era in which operative Masonry evolved into speculative Ma¬ 
sonry—i.e., it is the documentary passport from the early Anglo-Saxon 
days to the time of the origin of the MS.—the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

A clue to the practices and official usages of Masonry in the early 
stages of a unified British nationality is to be found in the Athelstane 
story. There are several slightly vanant versions of the part played by 
King Athelstane in the subsequent history and development of Masonic 
guilds. The prevalence of the story of the York Assembly (at which 
the first constitution for all Masons was formulated) seems to support 
a reasonable belief that such an event actually occurred in the reign of 
Athelstane. 


1 The Two Earliest Masonic MSS.—Knoop, Jones and Hamer, p. 52. 
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The narrative of the origin of geometry founded among the Egyp¬ 
tians by Euclid has a prominent introductory place in the document. 
This subject is presented as the core doctrine of Masonry, as well as of 
the seven liberal arts. The traditional account of Masonry handed 
down orally during the generations and centuries makes use of this 
story in a variety of forms. Here is clearly illustrated the part myth and 
fable played in our history. In this narrative mythology and historic 
fact are intermingled with each other, each with its distinctive contri¬ 
bution to the philosophy and practices of the craft. 

The fifteen articles and fifteen points, comprising the “old charges, 55 
are the first recorded statement of a moral code and a charter of practices 
for Masons. The “old charges” included in Anderson’s Book of Consti¬ 
tutions adopted officially by the first Grand Lodge of Speculative Ma¬ 
sons in 1723, are lineally descended from this first Masonic document, 
the Regius MS., as are also the constitutions of 1722, 1726, 1730. 

The following sketch of the content of the MS. will give the 
inquiring Mason a working idea of the relation and importance 
of this document to our modern responsibilities as Masons. A 
tentative outline follows: 

The origin of Masonry in Egypt as a practical means of livelihood 
under the direction of Euclid, and second, its transfer to England under 
King Athelstane and the calling of the York Assembly in 926 are first 
related. (Research studies have shown definitely that Masonic builders, 
in all probability members of the Comacine guilds, came to England 
with Augustine about the end of the sixth century.) 

The personnel and purpose of the Assembly arc set forth in some 
detail. 

Then the fifteen articles follow. The essence of each may be inter- 
pretatively stated as follows: 

1. Pay the craft their wages if aught be due. 

2. Obey all signs and summons unless sickness prevents. 

3. Apprenticeship is to be seven years. 

4. Freemen only—of all ranks—are eligible. 

5. Only the physically sound arc acceptable. 

6. Wages of the apprentice may be increased. 

7. No one of bad reputation or record may be a member. 

8. The Master may replace a craftsman with a better.Mason. 

9. The Master must be conscientious and responsible for completion 
of his contracts. 
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1 o. The Master Mason is bound not to default on his work. 

11. Night work is forbidden. 

12. Masons must not disparage each others’ work. 

13. The Master must teach the apprentice effectively. 

14. The Master must take no apprentice incapable of completin 
i raining in the specified term. 

15. No false report may be made. 

The fifteen points have substantially the meanings here listed: 

1. Love of God and the Brethren is obligatory. 

2. Deserved holidays are allowable. 

3. The secrets must be kept inviolate. 

4. A Mason must be true to the craft and its members. 

5. The Master may discontinue employment after full payment. 

6. Disputes should be adjusted on holidays. 

7. Adultery and fornication with another Mason’s wife or concubine 
arc forbidden. 

8. A Master Mason must be a good mediator of disputes. 

9. A member must be ready to serve in the Lodge, and honest in 
the payments of his debts. 

10. A Mason is enjoined to righteous living, but offenses may be 
tried in the lodge. 

11. A Mason is obliged to assist brethren in correcting errors of 
workmanship. 

12. The Mason is a freeman, but if he becomes a lawbreaker he may 
be arrested. 

13. Stealing is forbidden, and thieves shall not be members. 

14. Masons may be tried before the lodge for the keeping of all these 
points. 

15. Offenders if convicted may be punished. 

Before adjournment of the York Conclave Athelstane orders an 
Assembly (the ancestor of the Grand Lodge) each year or at the longest, 
each third year. Then follows the legend of the Ars Quator Corona- 
torum (Deeds of the Four Crowned Martyrs), accounts of the flood 
and subsequent events; the preservation of the seven liberal arts: gram¬ 
mar, dialectic, rhetoric, music, astronomy, arithmetic and geometry; 
directions for Church behavior, forms of worship (Mirk’s Instruc¬ 
tions); instructions in good manners, daily habits (Urbanitatis— 
poem), and a closing prayer. 
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The text of the Regius MS. is presented here in full. The 
photostatic reproduction is taken directly from a microfilm copy 
purchased from the British Museum. The present-day Mason 
is thus given opportunity to note the painstaking Gothic hand¬ 
lettering by which records of the past were transmitted. It 
should be remembered that this writing was done in 1390 (or 
about that date), a half century before the invention of print- 
ing by Gutenberg. The language is “Middle-English” of the 
latter part of the transition period, when a composite of Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman French was becoming the English language. 

A free translation of the “Middle-English” text in modern 
wording follows. The Mason may read for himself in under¬ 
standable language the first recorded compilation of Masonic 
tenets in The Fifteen Articles and the Fifteen Points. The two 
sets of admonitions roughly correspond to what we now call 
“Constitution and By-laws.” 


Section II 


Tlie Regius MS. 


The plates of the Regius MS. are exact photo¬ 
static reproductions of microfilm of the orig¬ 
inal obtained by myself through the good 
offices of the University of Oregon Library, 
from the British Museum. 

F. M. H. 
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Section III 


A Poem on 


Tlie Re gius MS. 
the Constitutions of Masonry 


a free rendering 
line for line 

Note: This free rendering of the Middle-English text of the Regius 
MS. was done at my request by Mr. John J. Church, holder of a fellow¬ 
ship on the instructional staff of the English Department of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon, through the kindness of Dr. P. W. Souers, head of 
that department. 

F.M.H. 


Here begin the constitutions of the art 
of geometry according to Euclid. 

1 Whosoever will both read well and look, Pl 

He may find written in an old book, 

Of great lords, and also ladies, 

Who had many children together, certainly: 

And had no revenues to support them with, 

Neither in town, nor in field, nor park: 

They determined a counsel together, betook themselves 
To ordain for the sake of these children, 

How they might best lead their life 
•0 Without great disease, care, and strife; 

And chiefly for the multitude that was coming 
Of their children after their ending. 

They sent then for great teachers, 

To teach them good works; 


“And let us pray them, for our Lord’s sake, 
To make some work for our children, 

That they can get their living thereby, 
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Both well and honestly, full securely.” 

In that time, through good geometry, 

20 This honest craft of good masonry 

Was established and made in this manner: 

By imitation of these teachers together; 

At the prayers of these lords, they demonstrated geometry, 
And gave it the name of masonry, 

For the most honest craft of all. 

These lords’ children did fall thereto 
To learn from him 2 the craft of geometry, 

Which he practised most zealously; 

At the request of the fathers and of the mothers also, Plate III 
30 He put them to this honest craft. 

He who learned best and was of honesty, 

And passed his fellows in zeal; 

If he did pass them into that craft, 

He should have more worship than less. 

This great clerk’s name was (called) Euclid. 

The wonder of his name was spread far and wide. 

Now this great teacher ordained 
To him who was higher in this degree, 

That he should teach the simpler of wit 
40 In that honest craft to be perfect; 

And so each should teach the other 
And love one another as sister and brother. 

Furthermore he ordained that he Plate IV 

Should be called Master; 

In order that he who was most worshipped 
Should be so named: 

But masons should never call one another 
Within the craft among them all 
Servant nor subject, my dear brother, 


2 Euclid. 
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50 Though he be not as perfect as is another; 

Each one shall call his fellows by acquaintanceship, 
Because they (all) are of gentle birth. 

In this manner, through the good knowledge of geometry, 
Began first the craft of masonry: 

The teacher Euclid in this manner founded it, 

This craft of geometry in the land of Egypt. 


In Egypt he taught it widely 

In divers lands on every side 

Many years afterwards, I understand, 

C*0 Before the craft came into this land. 

This craft came into England, as I say to you, 
In the time of the good king Aethelstane; 

He made then both halls and also bowers, 
And high temples of great honor, 

For his sport both day and night, 

And to worship his God with all his might. 
This good lord loved this craft full well, 

And purposed to strengthen every part of it, 
For he found various defects in it; 

20 He sent about the country 

For all the masons of the craft 
To come to him immediately 
In order to amend these defects 
By good counsel, if it could be done. 

An assembly he then called 
Of various lords, in their state, 

Dukes, earls, and barons also, 

Knights, squires, and many more, 

And the great burghers of that city. 

80 They were all there in their degree; 

These were there, each one in every way, 


Plate V 


Plate VI 
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To establish the estate of these masons. 

There they sought by their knowledge 
How they might govern it. 

Fifteen articles there they sought, Plate VII 

And fifteen points there they wrought. 

Here begins the first article. 

The first article of this geometry:— 

The master mason must be fully and surely 
Steadfast, trusty and true. 

9° He shall never then be sorry for it. 

And pay thy fellows according to the price 
Of the materials, 3 you know it well; 

And pay them truly, in thy faith, 

What they deserve. 

And hire no more men 
Than they can use. 

And refrain from taking bribery either for love or dread 

From any other parties, Plate VIII jj 

From lord nor fellow, whatever he be, 

100 From them take thou no manner o*f fee; 

And like a judge, stand upright; 

And then you do right to both. 

Do this truly wheresoever thou goest 

And it shall be greatly to your praise and profit. 

Second article 

The second article of good masonry, 

As ye may hear it here specially, 

(Is) that every master, who is a mason, 

Must be at the general congregation, 

If he has reasonably been told 


110 Where the assembly is to be held. 

Then to that meeting he must needs go, Plate IX 

Unless he have a reasonable excuse. 

Otherwise unless he be 4 discourteous to that craft 
Or be overtaken with falsehood, 

Or else sickness has him so strongly 
That he cannot come among them; 

I hat is an excuse, good and able, 

(Satisfactory) to that assembly, without talk (fiction) (fable) 
Third article 

The third article is, in truth, 

•20 That the master shall take no apprentice 
Unless he has good assurance of dwelling 
Seven years with him, as I tell you, 

To learn his craft, which is profitable; 

Within less (time) he may not be able (to learn) Plate X 
To his lord’s profit, nor to his own 
As ye may know with good cause. 

Fourth article 

The fourth article must be this, 

That the master shall look well to himself 
That he makes no bondsman (serf) an apprentice, 

•30 Nor take him (into the lodge) because of avarice; 

Because the lord to whom he is bound, 

May fetch the prentice then wheresoever he may go. 

If he were taken into the lodge, 

It might make much inconvenience there, 

And in such a case it might befall 
That it might grieve some or all. 

For all the masons that are there Plate XI 

Will stand together in whole fellowship. 


3 Victuals—food. 


4 Wants to. 
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If such a person should be in the craft, 

140 One could tell of various inconveniences. 

For more ease, then, and in honesty, 

Take an apprentice of higher degree. 

It is found written in old times 

That the apprentice should be of gentle state; 

And so sometimes the blood of great lords 
Took this geometry; that is full well. 

Fifth article 

The fifth article is very good, 

Inasmuch as the apprentice is of lawful blood; (perhaps lay or 
low-blood) 

The master shall not, for any advantage (or profit) 


I 50 Take any apprentice that is deformed; 

This is to mean, as ye may hear, 

That he have his limbs all whole together; 

It would be a great shame to the craft 
To take in a halt and lame man, 

For an imperfect man of such blood 
Would do the craft but little good.' 

Thus ye may know, everyone, 

The craft wants to have a mighty man; 

A maimed man, he has no might, 

160 Ye may know it long before night. 

Sixth article 

The sixth article ye can not miss; 

That the master should do the lord no prejudice, 
To take from the lord for his apprentice 
Even as much as his fellows do, in all ways. 

For in that craft they are fully perfect, 

So is not he, ye can see it. 


Plate XII 


Plate XIII 
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Also, it were against good reason, 

To take his hire, as his fellows do. 

This same article, in this case, 

170 Judgeth the apprentice to take less 
Than his fellows, who are fully perfect. 

In various matters, it can requite 

The master may his apprentice so inform, 

That his hire may increase quite early, 

And, before his term come to an end, 

His hire may well amend. 

Seventh article 

The seventh article that is now here, 

Will tell you well, all together, 

That no master, for favor nor for dread, 

180 Shall either clothe or feed a thief. 

Of thieves, he shall harbor nary a one, 

Nor him, who has killed a man, 

Nor the like who hath a feeble name, 

Lest it should bring the craft to shame. 

Eighth article 

The eighth article shows you so, 

That the master may well do this: 

If he has any man of ability (“in the trade” or craft) 
And he is not even as perfect as he should be, 

He may change him immediately 
190 And take for him a better man. 

Such a man, through recklessness, 

Might (could) do the craft short (little) worship. 


Plate XIV 


Plate XV 
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Ninth article 

The ninth article shows full well 

That the master must be both wise and valiant (strong). 

That he must not undertake any work 
Unless he can do it and finish it; 

And that it should be to the lord’s profit also, 

And to his craft, wheresoever he go; Plate XVI 

And that the ground be well taken, (foundations prepared) 
200 So that it neither moves (flee, flow) nor cracks. 

Tenth article 

The tenth article is to make known 
Among the craft, to high and low, 

That no master shall supplant another, 

But (all)shall be together as sister and brother 
In this zealous craft, all and some, 

Who long (desire) to be a master mason. 

Nor shall he supplant any other man 
Who has taken a work upon himself,' 

In pain thereof (penalty) that is so strong 

210 It weighs (comes to) no less than ten pounds, Plate XVII 
Unless he be found guilty 
Who first took the work on hand; 

For no man in masonry 
Shall supplant another certainly, 

Unless the work is so done 
That it will come to nought; 

Then may a mason request that work 
In order to save it for the profit of the lord; 

Unless such a case occurs, 

220 No mason shall meddle with it. 

For in truth, he who begins the ground, 
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If he is a good and sound mason, 

He has it securely in his mind 

Plate XVIII 

(the intention) to bring the work completely to a good end. 

Eleventh article 

The eleventh article tells thee 
That it is both fair and free; 

For it teaches, by its might 

That no mason should work at night 

Unless it be in the practising of knowledge, 

230 If that can better the work. 

T welfth article 

The twelfth article is of high worth 
To every mason, wheresoever he be; 

He shall not depreciate his fellow’s work, 

If he desires to preserve his (own) worth; 

He should commend it with honest words, 

Plate XIX 

According to the knowledge that God sent the deed, 
However thou should better it by all that thou can 
Between you both without dispute. 

Thirteenth article 

The thirteenth article, so God save me, 

240 Is: if a master has an apprentice, 

Then he should teach him completely 
And explain to him measurable points, 

So that he may know the craft ably, 

Wheresoever he goes under the sun. 

Fourteenth article 

The fourteenth article by good reason 
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Shows the master how he shall do: 

He shall take no apprentice 

Without taking care in various ways Plate XX 

That the apprentice can, within his term 
250 Learn from him the -various points. 


Fifteenth article 

The fifteenth article makes an end. 

And to the master it is a friend 
To teach him so: that for no man 
Shall he maintain himself unrightly, 

Nor maintain his fellows in their sin, 

For any profit that he might gain; 

Nor suffer them to make false oaths, 

For dread of their souls’ sake; 

Lest it should bring the craft to shame, 

260 And himself to much blame. 

More Constitutions Plate XXI 

At this meeting were more points ofdained. 

By the great lords and masters also, 

That whosoever wants to know this craft and come to (its) 
estate, 

He must love God well and the holy church always, 

And his master also, whom he is with, 

Wherever he goes, in field or wood; 

And love also thy fellows 

Because thy craft desires that thou do (so). 


Second point 


The second point, as I say to you, 

270 (Is) that the mason work upon the work day 
As truly as he knows and can, 
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In order to deserve his hire for the holiday, Plate XXII 

And truly to labor in his work, 

So that he deserves well to have his reward . 

Tbird point 

The third point must be several 

Among the apprentices it should be known well 

That his master’s counsel he keeps close, 

And his fellow’s with his good purpose; 

The privatenesses of the chamber he shall tell no man, 

280 Nor whatever they do in the lodge; 

Whatsoever thou hear or see them do, 

Tell it to no man, wherever thou go; 

The counsel of the hall and also of the bower, 

Keep it well to (your) great honor, Plate XXIII 

Lest it should bring you to blame, 

And bring the craft into great shame. 

Fourth point 

The fourth point teaches us also 
That no man be false to his craft; 

He shall maintain no error 
290 Against the craft, but let it go; 

Nor shall he do prejudice 
To his master nor to his fellows; 

And though the apprentice be in awe, 

Yet he should have the same law. 

Fifth point 

The fifth point is, without denial, Plate XXIV 

That when the mason takes his pay 
Ordained to him from his master, 
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Fully meekly must it be taken; 

And by good reason, the master must 
300 Not deprive him lawfully before anyone, 

If he does not want to occupy him any more, 
As be has done there before; 

Against this order he may not strive, 

If he thinks to thrive well. 


Sixth point 

The sixth point is fully given to be known 
Both to high and also to low. 


For such a case might befall 
Among the masons, some or all, 

Through envy or deadly hate 
310 Often arises great argument. 

Then the mason is obliged, if he can, 

To put the settling off to a certain day; 

But they shall make no loveday 
Until the workday is entirely gone; 

Upon a holiday you can easily take 
Leisure enough to make a loveday, ' 

Lest it should on the workday 
Delay their work for such quarrel; 

Draw them, then, to such an end 

320 That they stand well in God’s law. 

Seventh point 

The seventh point can well mean 

That God will reward us for a good long life. 

For it describes clearly 

That thou shalt not lie with thy master’s wife, 
Nor by thy fellow’s, in any manner, 

Lest the craft should despise thee; 


Plate XXV 


Plate XXVI 
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Nor by thy fellow’s concubine, 

No more than you would want him to do so with yours. 
The penalty therefore, let it be severe (or sure) 

330 That he be ’prentice full seven year, 

If he forfeit in any of them. 

He must be punished then; Plate XXVII 

A great deal of trouble could begin 
With such a foul deadly sin. 

Eighth point 

The eighth point, it may be sure, 

If you have taken any care 
To be true to your master 
Then for that point you shall never be sorry. 

A true mediator you must be 
330 To your master and to your fellows free; 

Do truly all that you can 

For both parties, and that is good right. 

Ninth point 

The ninth point we shall call Plate XXVIII 

To be the steward of our hall. 

If you are in the hall together, 

Each one must serve the other with good cheer. 

It takes gentle fellows, as you must know, 

To be stewards all the time, 

Week after week without doubt 
350 To be all about so, 

To serve each other lovingly, 

As though they were sister and brother. 

There no one shall put a charge on another, 
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But every man shall be free alike 
(To) Free 6 himself to a profit, 

In that cost, so must it be. 

See to it that you pay well every man always 
From whom you have bought any victuals, 

So that no charges be brought against you, 

360 Nor to your fellows, in any degree. 

To any man or woman, whoever he be, 

Pay him well and truly, for thatiswhat we want. 
And take from your fellow a true record 
For the good payment which you make, 

Lest it should shame your fellow 
And bring yourself to great blame. 

For he must make good accounts 
Of such goods as he has taken, 

And of your fellows goods which you have spent- 
370 Where and how and to what end. 

Such accounts you must come to making 
Whenever your fellows desire it. 

Tenth -point 

The tenth point presents the good life, 

To live without care and strife; 

For if the mason lives unrightly 
And is false in his work, certainly, 

Through such false practices 

He can slander his fellows without reason; 

Through false slander of such frequency 

380 He may make the craft catch blame. 

If he does such villainy to the craft, 

Then surely do him no favor, 


Plate XXIX 


Plate XXX 


Plate XXXI 


5 To save himself money. 
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Nor maintain him in his wicked life 
Lest it should turn to care and strife. 

However you shall not delay him, 

Except to constrain him 
To appear wherever you will, 

Where you want, loud or still; 

You shall call him to the next assembly 
390 To appear before all his fellows; 

And unless he will appear before them, 

He must forswear the craft. 

Then he shall be punished according to the law 
Which was founded in the old days. 


Eleventh point 

The eleventh point is of good discretion, 
As you may know with good reason. 

A mason who knows this craft well 
And who sees his fellow hewing a stone, 
And about to spoil that stone, 

400 Should amend it immediately, if you can, 
And teach him then to fix it, 

So that the whole work be not ruined. 

But teach him gently to better his work, 


And with fair words, which God has given; 
For His sake Who sits above, 

Let love nourish him with sweet words. 


•110 


Twelfth point 

The twelfth point is of great royalty. 
There where the assembly shall be held, 
There shall be masters and fellows also, 
And many more other great lords. 

The sheriff of that country shall be there, 


Plate XXXII 


Plate XXXIII 
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.And also die mayoroi that city. 

There shall be knights and squires 
And other aldermen, as youshdlsee. 

Such ordinances as they make there, 

They shall maintain them all together Plate XXXIV 

Against that 6 man, whatever he he, 

Who belongs to thecraftboth fair and Iree. 

II he makes any strife against them 
420 He shall be taken into theircustody. 

Thirteenth ■point 

The thirteenth point is very dear to us. 

He shall swear never to be a thief, 

Nor to succor one in his false craft 
For any good which he has stolen 
And you know of it; and sin 
Neither for his good; nor for his family. 

Fourteenth point 

The fourteenth point is fully good law Plate XXXV 

To him who should be in awe. 

A good true oath there he must swear 
430 To his master and to his fellows that are there. 

He must be steadfast and also true 

To all these ordinances, wherever he may go, 

And to his liege lord the king, 

Be true to him, over all things. 

And to all these points here before, 

You must needs be sworn to them; 

And all shall swear the same oath 

Of the masons, whether they are pleased or loath 

To all these points here before, 


6 Each. 
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440 That have been ordained by good teaching. Plate XXXVI 

And they shall inquire, each man 
In his party, as well as he can, 

Whether any man can be found guilty 
In any of these points particularly, 

And what he be; let him be sought, 

And to the assembly let him be brought. 

Fifteenth point 

The fifteenth point is of very good teaching. 

For those who were there sworn, 

Such ordinance was laid at the assembly 
450 Of great lords and masters beforesaid; 

For, those who are disobedient, certainly, 

Against the ordinance that there is Plate XXXVII 

Of these articles which were moved there, 

By the great lords and masons all together. 

And if they are openly proved 
Before that assembly, immediately, 

And will make no amends for their guilt, 

Then they must forsake the craft. 

Therefore, mason’s craft they shall refuse, 

(460 And swear to use it nevermore. 

For unless they will make amends 
They shall never take again to the craft. 

And if they will not do so (i.e. forsake the craft) 

The sheriff shall come to them immediately 

And put their bodies into deep prison, Plate XXXVIII 

For the trespass that they have done, 

And take their goods and wealth 
Into the king’s hand, every part, 

And let them dwell there quite still, 

470 Until it be our liege king’s will, (to let them out) 
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Another ordinance of thearl oj geometry. 

They ordained there an assembly to beheld 
E'/ery year, wherever they wanted it, 

To amend the defects, if anywhere found 
Among the craft in the land. 

Itwas to beheldeach year or third year, 

In what ever place they desired; 

Time and place had to be ordained also, 

In what place they were to meet. 

All the men of craft had to be there, 

480 And other great lords, as you must see, 

To mend the faults that be there spoken 
Whether any of them were broken then. 
There they all had to be sworn, 

All who belong to the teachings of this craft, 
To keep everyone of these statutes, 

Which were ordained by King Aethelstane: 
“These statutes that I have here founded, 


Plate XXXIX 


I will that they be held throughout my land, 

For the worship of my royalty, 

490 That I have by my high office. 

Also at every meeting which you hold 
(I will) That you come to your bold, liege king, 
Beseeching him of his high grace, 

To stand with you in every place 
To confirm the statutes of King Aethelstane, 
Which he ordained to this craft for good reasons. 


Plate XL 


Ars qudtour coronatorum (Four Martyrs — Literally: Art four 
of crowns) 


Let us pray now to God almighty 
And to his mother, Mary bright, 
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That we may keep these articles here 
500 And these points well, all together, 

As did these four holy martyrs, 

Who were of great honor in this craft; 

That were as good masons as on the earth shall go. 
They were also engravers and image-makers. 

For they were workmen of the best. 

The emperor had a great liking for them; 

He desired that they make an image, 

That could be worshipped for his sake; 

Such idols he had in his day, 

51° To turn the people from Christ’s law. 

But they were steadfast in Christ’s law, 

And to their craft, without denial; 

They loved God well and all his teaching 
And were ever more in His service. 

True men they were in that day, 

And lived well in God’s law; 

They had no mind to make idols 
For any good they might receive, 

Or to believe in idols instead of their God; 

520 They would not do so, though he 7 were raging; 

For they would not forsake their true faith, 

And believe in his false law. 

Then the emperor had them taken 
And put them into a deep prison; 

The more sorely he punished them in that place, 
The more joy it was to them in Christ’s grace. 

Then when he saw no other way, 

He had them put to death; 

Whoever wants to know yet more of their life, 

530 He may see it in the book, 


Plate XLI 


Plate XLII 


Plate XLIII 


7 The Emperor. 
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In the legend of saints, 

The names of the £oui martyrs. 

Here it will be feast without doult, PlateXLIV 

The eighth day after Allha Hows. 

You can hear as I have read, 

That many years afterward, because ofa greatdoubt 
That Noah’s flood was completely runout, 

The tower of Babylon was begun 
Like unto a plain, the work of lime and stone 
540 Such as any man should look upon 
So long and broad it was begun. 

For seven miles the height shadowed thesun. 

King Nebuchadnezzar had it made 
Of great strength for man’s sake, 

So that though such a flood should come again Plate XLV 
It should not overtake the work; 

Because they had so high a pride, with such strong boast, 

All that work was therefore lost; 

An angel smote them with a varied speech 
550 So that one never knew what the other would say. 

Many years afterward the good scholar Euclid 
Taught the craft of geometry wonderously far and wide. 

Fie did so with other (subjects) also at that time, 

Of various crafts many more. 

Through the high grace of Christ in heaven, 

He commenced with the seven sciences: 

Grammar is the first science, certainly, Plate XLVI 

Dialectic, the second, so have I pleasure, 

Rhetoric, the third, without denial, 

560 Music is the fourth, as I say to you, 

Astronomy is the fifth, by my snout, 

Arithmetic the sixth, without a doubt, 
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Geometry the seventh makes an end, 

For it is both meek and courteous. 

Grammar truly is the root 

For whoever will learn in the book; 

But art passes it in degree 

Even as the fruit does the root of the tree; 

Rhetoric measures with adorned speech at intervals, 

570 And music, it is a sweet song; Plate XLVII 

Astronomy enumerates, my dear brother, 

Arithmetic shows one thing that is another, 

Geometry is the seventh science, 

That can divide surely falsehood from truth. 

These are the seven sciences. 

Whosoever uses them well, he may have heaven. 

Now dear children, with your knowledge, 

Take leave of pride and covetousness, 

And take good heed of discretion, 

580 And to good nurture, 8 wherever you go. 

Now, I pray you to take good heed, 

For this you show most need. Plate XLVIII 

But you should know much more 
Than you find written here. 

If your knowledge is lacking, 

Pray to God to send it to you; 

For Christ himself teaches us 
That the holy church is God’s house, 

That is made for nothing else 
590 Except to pray in, as the book tells. 

There the people shall gather within 
To pray and weep for their sins. 

Look to it that you come not late to church 
Because of jesting on the way; 


8 Or “breeding.” 
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Then when you go to church, 

Have in your mind, ever more 
To worship your Lord both day and night, 
With all your mind and also your strength. 
When you come to the church door, 

600 Xake some o£ the holy water there. 

For every drop that you touch there 
Quenches a venial sin, you maybe sure. 

But first you must put down your hood 
For the love of Him who died on the cross. 
When you go into the church 
Pull your heart up to Christ at once. 


Then look upon the cross, 

And kneel down fairly upon both your knees; 
Then pray to Him to work so here 
610 After the law of the holy church, 

In order to keep the ten commandments. 
That God gave to all men; 

And pray to Him in a soft voice 
To keep you from the seven sins. 

So that you may here, in your life, i 
Keep yourself well from care and strife; 
Furthermore that he grant you grace 
To have a place in heaven’s bliss. 


In holy church put away foolish words 
620 Of ignorant speech and foul words, 
And put away all vanity, 

And say your pater noster and your ave; 
See also that you make no noise, 

But be ever in your prayers. 

If you do not want to pray, 

In no way hinder any other man. 
Neither sit nor stand in that place, 


PiatbXLR 


Plate L 


Plate LI 
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But kneel down fairly on the ground, 

And when the gospel shall be read, 

630 Stand up fairly away from the wall, 

And bless yourself fairly if you know how, 

"When the gloria tibi is begun; 

And when the gospel is done, 

You can kneel down again, 

Fall down on both your knees 
Forhis love that bows us all; 

And when you hear the hell ring. 

To that holy sakerynge, (sacrament) 

You must kneel, both young and old, 

640 And both your hands hold up fairly, 

And say then in this manner, 

Fairly and softly, without noise: 

“Lord Jesus, Thou art welcome 
As I see Thee, in the form of bread! 

Now Jesus, with thy holy name, 

Shield me from sin and shame; 

Grant to me both Absolution and Holy Eucharist, 
Before I go hence, 

And true contrition for my sins 
650 So that I never, Lord, die therein; 

And, even as Thou wert born of virgin, 

Suffer me never to be lost; 

But when I shall go from here, 

Grant me bliss without end; 

Amen! Amen! so may it be! 

Now, sweet lady, pray for me.” 

Such words you could say, or some other thing, 
When you kneel at the sacrament. 


Plate LII 


Plate LIII 


Plate LIV 
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Desiring good .spare nothing 
660 hi order to worship Himthathas wrought all; 
For a man maybe glad for the day 
That once in the day he anay see Him.; 

It is worth so much, without denial. 

That no man can tell the virtue thereof; 

But that sight does so much good, 


As St. Austin tells full rightly, 

That the day you see God’s body, 

You shall surely have these: — 

Food and drink according to your need, 

670 Nothing that day shall be wanting to you; 
Both empty oaths and words 
God forgives you also; 

Sudden death that same day 
Dare not affright you in any way; 

Also that day, I promise you, 

You shall not lose your eyesight; 

And each foot that you go on then 


To see that holy sight, i 

They shall be told to stand in stead, 

680 When you have great need thereto. 

That messenger, the angel Gabriel, 

Will keep them to you full well. 

I can now pass from this matter, 

To tell more rewards of the mass; 

Come to church now, if you can, 

And hear your mass each day; 

If you can not come to church, 

Where you work, 

When you hear the (bell) knell for mass, 


Plate LV 


Plate LVI 
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690 Pray to God with a still heart, 

To give (to you) the part of that service, 

That is done there in the church. 

Furthermore yet, I will preach to you 
So that you may teach it to your fellows, 

When you come before a lord, 

In hall, in bower, or at table, 

That you should put off your cap or hood, 
Before you come all the way up to him; 

Twice or thrice, without doubt, 

700 You must make obeisance to that lord; 

Let it be done with your right knee, 

So save your honor. (In such a way you keep 
your own respect) 

Keep off your cap and hood also, 

Until you have leave to put it on. 

All the time you speak with him, 

That you look lovely in his face. 

Keep foot and hand quite still 
710 From clawing and tripping, that is reason; 
Keep yourself from spitting and snuffling also, 
By private expulsion let it go. 

And if that you be wise and discreet. 9 


Fairly and lovely hold up your chin 
So, according to the nurture of the 1 


You have great need to govern the emotions. 
When you go into the hall, 

Among the gentility, good and courteous, 
Presume not too high for anything, 

Neither for your high blood nor your cunning 
Neither to sit, nor to lean, 

720 That is nurture good and clean. 

9 Strong. 


Plate LVII 


Plate LVIII 


Plate LIX 
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Therefore, let notyour bearing slacken, 

Truly, good breeding will preserve youi dignity. 
Whatever the father and mother, 

Well is the child who can well prosper, 

In hall , in chamber, where you go, 

Good manners make a man. 

Look wisely to the next rank, 

In order to do reverence to them individually; 
Yet do them no reverence all in a row, 

730 Unless you know them. 

When you are sat down to food, 

Eat it fairly and honestly; 

First see that your hands are clean; 

And that your knife is sharp and keen; 

And cut your bread all with your food, 

Just as it may be eaten there. 

If you sit by a worthier man, 


Than you are yourself, 

Suffer him to touch the food first, 

740 Before you reach for it yourself. ^ 

You should not strike 10 for the best morsel, 

Though you like it well; 

Keep your hands fair and well 
From the foul smudging on your towel; 

You should not wipe your nose thereon, 

Nor pick your tooth at the table; 

You should not sink (your face) too deep in your cup 
Though you have good will to drink, 

Lest your eyes should water thereby— 


750 Then it would not be courtesy. 

See that there is no food in your mouth, 


Plate LX 


Plate LX I 


Plate LXII 


10 Perhaps “stretch,” (or reach). 
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When you begin to drink or speak. 

When you see any man drinking, 

That takes heed to thy speech, 

Immediately cease your tale, 

Whether he is drinking wine or ale. 

Look also that you scorn no man, 

In whatever degree you see him go; 

Nor shall you depreciate any man 
760 If you want to save your own dignity; 

For such words might break out 

That could make you sad in guilty rest. Plate LXIII 

Close your hand in your fist, 

And keep yourself away from “If I had only known ,.. 

In the chamber among bright ladies, 

Hold your tongue and spend your sight; 

Laugh not with a great cry, 

Nor make any wantonness with ribaldry. 

Play not except with your equals, 

770 Nor tell all that you hear; 

Speak not of your own deed, 

Neither for pleasure nor for reward; 

With fair speech you might have your will, (or) 

With it you might destroy yourself (as well). 

When you meet a worthy man, Plate LXIV 

Keep not your cap and hood on; 

In the church, in the markets, or in the street, 

Do reverence to him according to his rank. 

If you walk with a worthier man 
780 Than you are yourself, 

You should walk behind him 
For that is not lack (of courtesy). 

When he speaks, hold yourself still, 

Then when he has done, speak your will; 

In your speech be valiant, 
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And what you say consider well; 
But do not rob him of his story, 
Neither at the wine, norat the lie. 
Christ then of his high grace, 

790 Give you both wit and space, 

To know and read this book, well, 
To have heaven for your reward! 
Amen! Amen! so may it be! 

794 We say so all with charity. 
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T HE IMPORTANCE of the Regius MS. to Masonry can¬ 
not be overestimated. With its related implications, it is 
the main clue to the historic past of our Order and the key to 
its meaning in Christian civilization. Although the context of 
the document is intermingled with myth and legend, and the 
chronology is as much in error as the original chronology of all 
Christendom, it nevertheless has brought to us definite evi¬ 
dences of an historic record of great significance. These stand 
out clearly in marking the importance of a vital inheritance 
from the past in the form of a code of moral standards. The 
Articles and Points confirm the findings of historical scholars 
who have painstakingly examined the markings widely dis¬ 
tributed in the structure of the cathedrals, and the character- j 
istics of their artistry, and studied the related ancient docu¬ 
ments from the days of the Roman collapse and through the 
flourishing kingdom of the Lombards. 

One of the great high lights in the long record of Masonry 
is to be found in the fact that with the first complete unifica¬ 
tion of Anglo-Saxon civilization, the king made use of this 
inheritance and codified and stated i^s principles. When we 
search for meanings of Masonry today, we have an eminent 
example in the policy of Athelstane. When he founded the 
constructive building program of churches and civil buildings 
for his great kingdom, he stood at one of the high points of 
our Masonic lineage. This was the link between the ancient 
origins of Masonry in the collegium of the building trades of 
Empire and our modern phases of Masonry in free 

amplify briefly a few of the great historic high 





the Roman 
America. 

Let me 
points. 


Section IV 


The Lombards Saved Operative Masonry 

TXTTHEN Masons discuss with each other problems of pol- 
W icy or history, the Lombards are seldom, if ever, men¬ 
tioned. I am convinced by a little study of the beginnings of 
organized operative Masonry that we modem Masons owe 
them a great deal. 

They were one of the later of the Teutonic tribes taking part 
in the over-running of the Roman Empire, following the Goths 
and the Vandals. Their personal appearance was picturesque, 
with robust physiques, blue eyes and long, blond beards from 
which they derived their name. The Lombard Kingdom and 
Lombardy, present day state of Italy, are so called as a varia¬ 
tion of the term, “Langobards” (Long beards), their original 
name. Under their ambitious and warlike King, Alboin, they 
established themselves in Northern Italy, particularly in the Po 
River Valley, in 568 A.D. and maintained a vigorous and flour¬ 
ishing regime for about 200 years. 

At Lake Como, which lies within the borders of the Lom¬ 
bard Kingdom, the Comacine Masters had taken refuge from 
hostile barbarities of Goth and Vandal rule at Rome. Hither 
the leaders of the Roman Collegia, oppressed and persecuted 
by the invading rulers, had gone to preserve the artistry and 
techniques of the Roman builders’ craft. When the Lombards 
came, these refugee remnants of the collegia were already well 
established in the Como community and were in demand as 
architects and builders wherever the classic civilization still re¬ 
mained, as it did for some 1,000 years in the Eastern Empire. 
After the period of conquest, the Como community was not 
wholly subdued by the Lombards, but being surrounded, was 
gradually absorbed into the realm and exercised a great influ- 
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enceon the civilization that grew up, based an the fusion of the 
Lombard personal and physical characteristics, and. tliecultural 
inheritance of the Roman Empire. The Lombards became 
Christians, their Royal family used the Comacine building arts 
and the Cathedral era was begun. The Lake Como Guilds 
were spread abroad, and gradually the building of cathedrals 
throughout the newly established nations of Western Europe 
became the mark of growing Christianization of the barbaric 
peoples as they emerged from the dark ages of serfdom. In 
Italy, France, the Valley of the Rhine, and England, the marks 
of identification of these early Masons, that had concentrated 
at Como at the fall of Rome, became evidence of the links that 
formed the chain that saved civilization. The preservation of 
the Comacine Guilds under the Lombard Kings had been the 
key to the achievement. These guilds had been a select and 
preferred class. They had to be so preserved and protected to 
serve Christianity in the creation of buildings for worship. 
Moreover, even from Roman times they were given certain 
freedoms as contrasted with the universal slavery of a world of 
serfdom. They could contract freely for “masters’ wages” while 
traveling in foreign countries. Even the Roman Emperors, be¬ 
fore the fall of the Empire in the W£st, had given them im¬ 
munity from certain forms of taxation and civil service. They 
were called in all the old documents—“Liberi Muratori”— 
“Free wall builders.” 

Under the Lombards from the date of Alboin’s conquest of 
Italy in 568 to the downfall of the Lombard Kingdom at 
the hands of Charlemagne in 756 , the Comacine Masters left: 
definite evidences of their continued masterful influence in 
architecture and the building arts. Queen Theodolinda, wife 
of Autharis, third of the Lombard Kings, was a great Chris¬ 
tian. She advanced the building of Cathedrals and places of 
worship in marked degree. Then followed the rulers, Rotharis 
and Luitprand, who encouraged civil construction in a like 
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manner. Civil and sacred structures of the Lombard regime 
were strong and lasting buildings, among the finest being St. 
Michele Basilica at Pavia. 

From the Edict of Rotharis, dated November 22 , 643 , we 
conclude that the Comacine builders were firmly established 
as an essential occupational craft during his reign, 636 - 652 . 
Two excerpts from this famous document of 388 sections, two 
sections governing building contracts, are very convincing. 
Sections 143 and 144 read as follows: 

“Art. 143. If the Comacine Master with his colleagues shall have 
contracted to restore or build the house of any person whatsoever, the 
contract for payment being made, and it chances that someone shall 
die by the fall of the said house, or any material or stones from it, the 
owner of the said house shall not be cited by the Comacine Master or 
his brethren to compensate them for homicide or injury; because hav¬ 
ing for their own gain contracted for the payment of the building, 
they must sustain the risks and injuries thereof. 

“Art. 144. If any person has engaged or hired one or more of the 
Comacine Masters to design a work, or to daily assist his workmen in 
building a palace or a house, and it should happen that by reason of 
the house some Comacine should be killed, the owner of the house is 
not considered responsible; but if a pole or a stone shall kill or injure 
any extraneous person, the Master builder shall not bear the blame, 
but the person who hired him shall make compensation. 

“These laws prove that in the seventh century the Comacine 
Masters were a compact and powerful guild, capable of assert¬ 
ing their rights, and that the guild was properly organized, 
having degrees of different ranks; that the higher orders were 
entitled Magistri, and could “design” or “undertake” a work; 
—i.e., act as architects; and that the colligantes worked under, 
or with, them. In fact, a powerful organization altogether; — 
so powerful and so solid, that it speaks of a very ancient foun¬ 
dation .” 11 

After the conquest of the Lombard Kingdom and its an¬ 
nexation to Charlemagne’s Empire, the work of cathedral 


11 Leader Scott, Cathedral Builders, pp. 6-7. 
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building was even further encouraged, Charlemagne greatly 
spread the art of the Liberi Muratori and Comacine Masters, 
but made no essential change in its character. 

Between 800 and 1,000 a.d. the Comacine Masters were 
to “leaven the whole lump” saved from the vast destruction of 
the skilled crafts including designers, sculptors, and architects, 
Lombardy was “the cradle of the Associations of Freemasons” 
responsible for keeping alive the art of the previous ages. “As 
civilization became more diffused, the inhabitants of northern 
countries, French, Germans, Belgians, and English, were ad¬ 
mitted to form part of these guilds. Without this concession 
they would probably have had to fear a perilous competition, 
encouraged by the sovereigns of other countries .... These cor¬ 
porations were always in league with the Church, which in 
those times of war and constant struggle, of military and feudal 
slavery, was the only asylum for those who wished to cultivate 
the arts of peace. Therefore we see ecclesiastics of high rank, 
abbots, prelates, bishops, exalting the respect in which the 
Freemasons were held, by joining the guild as members. They 
gave designs for their own churches, overlooked the building, 
and employed their own monks in the manual labour .” 12 

Conclusions from one of the best Masonic research scholars, 
Leader Scott, give a clear picture of Masonic lineage in the 
Dark Ages. 

1. When Italy was overrun by the barbarians, Roman Collegia were 
everywhere suppressed. 

2. The architectural college of Rome is said to have removed from 
the city to the republic of Comum. (at Lake Como) 

3. In early medieval times, one of the most important masonic 
guilds in Europe was the Society of Comacine Masters, which in its 
constitution, methods, and work was essentially Roman, and seems to 
have been the survival of this Roman College. 

4. Italian chroniclists assert that architects and masons accompanied 
Augustine to England, and later Italian and continental writers ol 
repute adopted that view. 


12 Leader Scott, Cathedral Builders # p. 13. 
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5. Whether this is proved or not, it was customary for missionaries 
to take in their train persons experienced in building, and if Augus¬ 
tine did not do so, his practice was an exception to what seems to have 
been a general rule. Besides, a band of forty monks would have been 
useless to him unless some of them could follow a secular calling useful 
to the mission, for they were unacquainted with the British language, 
and could not act independently. 

6. Masonic monks were not uncommon, and there were such 
monks associated with the Comacine body; so that qualified architects 
were easily found in the ranks of the religous orders. 

7. From Bede's account of the settlement of Augustine's mission in 
Britain, it seems clear that he must have brought Masonic architects 
with him. 

8. Gregory would be likely to choose architects for the mission from 
the Comacine Order, which held the old Roman traditions of building, 
rather than chose of a Byzantine guild, and the record of their work in 
Britain proves that he did. 

9. In Saxon as in the earlier Comacine carvings, there are frequent 
representations of fabulous monsters, symbolical birds and beasts, the 
subjects of some of these carvings being suggested, apparently, by the 
“Physiologus,” which had a Latin origin. 

10. In the writings of the Venerable Bede, and Richard, Prior ot 
Hagustald, we meet with phrases and words which are in the Edict of 
King Rotharis (Lombard) of 643, and in the Memoratorio of 713 of 
King Luitprand, (Lombard) which show that these writers were fa¬ 
miliar with certain terms of art used by the Comacine Masters. 18 

Thus we can attribute to them at least four distinct and en¬ 
during contributions to the later blossoming of civilization. 

What the Lombards Saved 

1 . The Art of the Roman Building Crafts—The tech¬ 
niques—“The Know-How.” 

2 . Devotion to the Christian ideal in creation of churches 
and cathedrals. 

3 . Organized guilds whose members spread abroad over 
Europe—e.g. the Comacine Masters. 


13 Leader Scott, Cathedral Builders , pp. 159-60. 
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4 . Special rights of guild members to contract freely to 
work for wages, i.e. they were not serfs or slaves. (In the de¬ 
velopment of free society, this contribution was valuable be¬ 
yond measure.) 


Section V 


Athelstane Advanced Operative Masonry 

T HE Regius MS. ascribes to Athelstane the credit of found¬ 
ing Anglo-Saxon Masonry upon a national scale. The 
Masonic encyclopaedists and researchers usually treat the 
story of the Regius MS. as a legend—largely because adequate 
documentation cannot be found to corroborate the narrative. 
Even though the accuracy of the Regius MS. statement can¬ 
not be proved historically, there is good ground to hold that 
this account of Athelstane and the Assembly is substantially 
correct. Moreover, the Regius episode should have great in¬ 
terest for us modern Masons, for here is an official beginning 
of a nation-wide agent for the building of Anglo-Saxon civili¬ 
zation. 

Athelstane was the first king to be sovereign of the entire 
island of Great Britain . 14 He was the grandson of Alfred the 
Great and in 924 came to the throne of Wessex, which nation 
had turned back the Danes and subdued all of what is now 
England and Wales under Alfred the Great, his son, Edward 
the Elder, and daughter, Ethelfleda . 15 The first step of Athel- 
stane’s reign was to complete the conquest of the Scottish 
North. This great Anglo-Saxon thus united all of Great 
Britain for the first time under a single sovereign continuing 
his regime until his death in 940 . A constructive unification 
and strengthening of the Anglo-Saxon realm was the first 
goal. He had the strong foundation of his grandfather, the 
Great Alfred, on which to build. Alfred had advanced Chris¬ 
tianity and general culture far beyond the achievements of any 
other leader thus far . 16 His grandson now made use of the 

14 Belloc, A Shorter History of England, pp. 92, 93. 

15 Trevelyan, History of England , p. 81. 

16 Maurois, The Miracle of England , p. 48. 
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building skills of the free Masonic guilds. These “Liberi Mu- 
ratori” had begun their labors of church building-when Augus¬ 
tine came as a missionary to che Anglo-Saxons in 597 . Thus, 
for three hundred years their Comacine inheritance had been 
establishing the beginnings of sacred and civil architecture as 
a physical plant for the Christian culture that was taking root 
on English soil. Now Athelstane gave it a mandate for the 
nation. Its charter comprised the fifteen articles and fifteen 
points of the old charges, as related in the Regius MS. Then 
at York in 926 , Athelstane laid down these directions as rules 
of government for all Masonic guilds, establishing an annual 
or triennial assembly for the craft. In these charges are repeated 
the essence of the doctrines of piety and freedom traced, down 
through the centuries from the “Liberi Muratori” of Lake 
Como. All Masons were free men even in this, Athelstane’s 
day of feudalism and serfdom, as they had been under the 
Lombards and in the Collegia of the Roman Empire. The 
freemen who managed the Masonic guilds kept alive this di¬ 
vine spark in Anglo-Saxon industry. 

Support for the historical authenticity of the Assembly at 
York and its first promulgation of the old charges is to be 
found in supplementary rather than in direct evidence. The 
history of art and architecture reveals the relationship of the 
guilds to the English building achievements from Augustine 
to Athelstane. Some half-dozen original Old English or Mid¬ 
dle English MSS. show that some of the events were factual 

Both Augustine and Athelstane 17 were historic characters 
of great importance, with their principal achievements fully 
recorded in authentic history. Augustine brought Christianity 
permanently to England. With him came the architects and 
builders who were the first operative masons there. Athelstane 
made nation-wide use of the craft and gave the operative “Li- 



17 Hulme, The Middle Ages, p. 301. 
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beri Muratori” official recognition. In the structure of the 
cathedrals and public buildings careful students of architecture 
have traced their relationship to the Comacine Masters and 
substantiated the likelihood of truth regarding the Masonic 
guilds and the York Assembly. 

In the years of the transition from operative to speculative 
Masonry both the legend and historic fact of the Regius, the 
Cooke, and other related MSS., became the sources from which 
the Constitutions 18 of 1722 , 1723 , and 1730 were derived 
under such devoted apostles and guides as Anderson and Des- 
aguliers. 


18 Anderson, The Book of Constitutions . 
















Section VI 


Tlie Boston Tea Party 

V V/ THAT the Lombards saved from the wreckage of classi- 
Vv cal civilization lived and grew in Anglo-Saxon think¬ 
ing and practice and came to rich fruitage in America. Freedom 
to “work for wages” and to associate in guilds and lodges for 
moral uplift and craft betterment was an established English 
practice when the Colonies on the eastern American seaboard 
became indisputably a part of the British Empire in 1763 . 

The operative Masonry of Anglo-Saxon days had now be¬ 
come speculative Masonry in 1717 under the English Grand 
Lodge. Its breaches had been transplanted to the Colonies and 
were a vigorous and positive influence in colonial life. The 
central doctrine of freedom implied in the name, “Liberi Mu- 
ratori”—Free Masons, was not only kept alive but nourished 
into full fruitage under the pioneer conditions of America. 
Throughout the thirteen Colonies, Masonic lodges were the 
units of community life in which men who cherished freedom 
most associated themselves to face the issues of survival and 
progress. 

During a quarter century, from 1765 , the year of the 
Stamp Act and the Quebec Act, to 1789 , the date of estab¬ 
lishment of the United States government under the Consti¬ 
tution, these issues were of utmost importance to human wel¬ 
fare. They were principally concerned with those steps and 
actions which “brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” 1 * Because of the traditions of secrecy 
necessary for survival in speculative Masonry, inherited 
through the centuries from the practices of operative Masonry, 

19 Lincoln, Gettysburg Address, Nov. 19, 1863. 
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the great roles played by Masonic lodges and Masonic leaders 
in this "vital era have been given little place in recorded history. 
Only recently Masons themselves by use of scholarly research 
efforts have begun to publish findings showing the leaven of 
Masonic freedom working out the creation of the new nation 
through patriotic Masonic leaders of heroic stature. 

The records of the Boston Tea Party illustrate clearly this 
active leadership of the Masons of this era. Until within the 
last decade, little was known or written of the inside facts of 
this well-publicized historic event. Masonic research has 
brought these inside facts to light and insured a much more 
wide-spread public knowledge of that great happening. 

In Boston on the night of December 16 , 1773 , Governor 
Hutchinson was scheduled to announce his decision regarding 
the unloading of 342 chests of tea belonging to the British 
East India Company. These had been held up at Griffin 
Wharf in the Boston harbor for more than two weeks because 
of the fierce opposition to the tax levied by the British Parlia¬ 
ment on the tea. 

The Governor’s announcement was to be made at a town 
meeting at Old South Church on that date. A crowd of more 
than 7,000 both inside and outside? the church restlessly 
awaited the decision. Among the crowd were numerous 
strange figures with the appearance of Mohawk Indians. Word 
from the Governor was received and announced at the meet¬ 
ing. He ruled that the tea was to be unloaded and distributed 
for sale. Samuel Adams immediately addressed the meeting 
with the words: “This meeting can do nothing more to save 
the country,” which were a signal to the “Indians” in the 
galleries of the church. With war-whoops and cries of “To 
Griffin Wharf!” the entire band of “Mohawks,” joined by 
many other volunteers, speedily broke open and dumped into 
the bay all of the 342 chests of British East India owned tea to 
demonstrate their complete defiance of the Parliamentary exac¬ 
tion of the tea tax. 
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Who were these Mohawk Indians who did this great deed 
for freedom? A recent biography of Paul Revere based on care¬ 
ful research carries the answer . 20 

Two of Paul Revere’s Clubs, the North Caucus and Saint Andrew’s 
Lodge, are known to have had a hand in it. The Masons had met the 
night the ships arrived, but their records read, ‘Lodge adjourned on 
account of few Brothers present. N.B. Consignees of Tea took the 
Brethren’s time.’ This night the record is even briefer: ‘Lodge closed 
on account of few members present.’ Saint Andrew’s had by this time 
bought the old ‘Green Dragon.’ This was a large, brick tavern stand¬ 
ing on Union Street. Before it, on an iron branch, hung a dragon ham¬ 
mered out of copper. It was already green with verdigris and time. 
More Revolutionary eggs were hatched in this dragon’s nest than in 
any other spot in Boston. Other lodges and radical clubs were be¬ 
ginning to meet there, sheltered by the inviolable secrecy of the Ma¬ 
sons. It was at the Green Dragon the plan to destroy the tea was per¬ 
fected and either there or at Benjamin Edes’ house Paul Revere and 
others put on their disguises. 

Here was Anglo-Saxon Masonry carrying out the mandate 
of its ancestry. The spark of liberty kept burning in the Coma- 
cine guilds of the kingdom of the Lombards, smouldering 
through the centuries of slavery and serfdom, renewed by 
Athelstane in the active building operatives of early English 
civilization, was fanned to a flame in the revolution that gen¬ 
erated the “new birth of freedom” in America. 


20 Forbes, Paul Revere and the World He Lived In. p. 189. 
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Section VII 

Anglo-Saxon Masonry and the Constitution 

W HAT Masonry did in freeing the Thirteen Colonies 
from British tyranny and in creating the Constitution of 
the United States of America should be a familiar story on the 
tongue of every Mason in this critical time following World 
War II. Unfortunately, few Masons know this story well 
enough to make effective use of it. The impact upon the 
American pioneers of the love of liberty surviving among 
craftsmen through the Middle Ages and a thousand years of 
English operative Masonry made possible the success of Wash¬ 
ington’s campaigns. The doctrines of freedom inspired the 
great expression of ideals in the Declaration of Independence. 
Both contributions were the work of great Masons and became 
foundation stones of the new America. 

But this idealism and the triumph of American arms in 
throwing off the British yoke had not yet created a nation. 
When Cornwallis surrendered to Washington at York town 
and the British armies had departed, they left thirteen chaotic, 
quarreling provinces united principally by the urge to resist 
the common enemy and without effective and unifying govern¬ 
mental structure. Not many Americans have a true mental 
picture of this historic scene and the overwhelming dangers 
threatening the new nation. Here our reading and under¬ 
standing of our own national history has been woefully short. 
Historians have called the six years from 1783 to 1789 the 
critical period and some of them regard the situations in which 
the thirteen states, now free and independent governments, 
found themselves as a prototype of the distraught world scene 
of our present time . 21 On all sides there were misunderstand¬ 
ing, suspicion and strife. 

A shooting war occurred between Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
21 Fisk, The Critical Period of American History, Chap. IV. 
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over conflicting land claims in what is now northern Pennsylvania, 
Hundreds of lives were sacrificed. 

New York and New Hampshire mobilized troops and threatened 
interstate war over Vermont. 

Maryland and Virginia quarreled over the navigation of the Po¬ 
tomac. 

New York and Connecticut disputed furiously over tariffs and du¬ 
ties between New York City and Connecticut. 

Western North Carolina rebelled and set up the state of Franklin, 
which was reduced by force of arms. 

In Massachusetts, taxpayers rebelled because of the worthlessness 
of continental money under the Articles of Confederation. Under 
Daniel Shay, the rebels threatened the government of that state for six 
months, the uprising being suppressed only by full-scale fighting.by 
troops in large numbers. 

The miracle of the Constitution and of the founding of an 
effective and enduring government is one of the cornerstone 
events of modem history. In the chaos of the period there came 
to be felt a powerful force leading to constructive, unifying 
efforts. 

The most powerful wielder of this unifying impulse was 
the greatest Mason of the time, George Washington. A con¬ 
ference to make a treaty between the states concerned in the 
navigation of the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay, became 
a convention to remodel the Articles of Confederation. The 
convention called for the purpose of revising the Articles of 
Confederation was transformed into a constitutional conven¬ 
tion. In that convention, the thinking and ideas of five great 
Masons led the convention in formulating the main concep¬ 
tions of American Government, under which American de¬ 
mocracy has evolved as the first great society of the world to 
universalize freedom for the masses on the one hundred mil¬ 
lion scale. These five were: Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
(not present at the convention except through his great influ¬ 
ence) Hamilton, and Madison. In all, thirty-two of the fifty- 
five delegates to the convention were members of our Masonic 
Order. 
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The following is a roster of the Masonic membership of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. 22 

Abraham Baldwin. Lodge not known. Was a visitor to American 
Union Military Lodge during the Revolution. 

Gunning Bedford, Jr. Washington Lodge No. 1, Delaware. 
Raised September n, 1782. First Grand Master of Delaware. 

John Blair. Williamsburg Lodge No. 6, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Master of his lodge and Grand Master of Virginia. 

William Blount. Member of Unanimity Lodge No. 54, Eden- 
ton, North Carolina. 

David Brearley. First elected Grand Master of New Jersey, 1786. 

Daniel Carroll. Member of Lodge No. 16, Baltimore, Maryland, 
May 8, 1781. 

William Richardson Davie. Member of Royal White Hart Lodge 
No. 2, Halifax, North Carolina. Grand Master of North Carolina 
1792-1798. 

Jonathan Dayton. Probably a member of Temple Lodge No. i, 
New Jersey. Was present at Grand Lodge of New Jersey, December 
30, 1788. 

John Dickinson. Member of Lodge No. 18, Dover, Deleware, 
January 11, 1780. 

Oliver Ellsworth. Charter Member of St. John’s Lodge, Prince¬ 
ton, New Jersey, December 27, 1765. 

Benjamin Franklin. Member of St. John’s Lodge, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Grand Master of Pennsylvania, June 24, 1734. 

Elbridge Gerry. Lodge unknown. 

Alexander Hamilton. Lodge not known. Recorded as a visitor to 
the American Union Military Lodge at Morristown, New Jersey, De¬ 
cember 27, 1779. 

William Houstoun, Member of Stokes Lodge No. 32, Cabarrus 
County, North Carolina. 

William Samuel Johnson. St. John’s Lodge No. 8, Stratford, 
Connecticut. Initiated March 12, 1792. 

Rufus King. Member of St. John’s Lodge, Boston, Massachusetts, 
1781. 

22 The Constitution and Free Masonry. 1937—Masonic Service Associa¬ 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
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John Langdon. Probably a member of St. John’s Lodge, Ports¬ 
mouth, New Hampshire. Referred to as a Mason by Charles Levi 
Woodbury in an address at the 150th Anniversary of that Lodge. 

John Lansing, Jr. Member of Masters Lodge No. 2, New York. 

James McClurc. Present at the organization convention of the 
Grand Lodge of Virginia. Appointed Junior Warden of a Stewards' 
Lodge. 

James McHenry. Member of Spiritual Lodge No. 23, Maryland. 

James Madison. Lodge not known. 

Alexander Martin. Lodge not known. He was made a Mark and 
Past Master, November 28, 1790. Held several minor positions at vari¬ 
ous times in the Grand Lodge of North Carolina. 

Robert Morris. Is^aid to have been made a Mason in an old Penn¬ 
sylvania Lodge. Washington presented him a Masonic apron in 1774. 

William Paterson. Member of Trenton Lodge No. 5, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Raised November 7, 1791. 

William Pierce. Member of Solomon’s Lodge No. 1, Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Charles Pinckney. Lodge not known. Referred to as Mason in 
the Jubilee Celebration of Landmark Lodge No. 76, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

Edmund Randolph. Member of Williamsburg Lodge No. 6, Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Virginia. Raised May 28, 1774. Grand Master of Virginia, 
1786-1788. * 

George Read. Admitted a member of Lodge No. 3, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, December 7, 1782. 

Roger Sherman. Lodge not known; the Masonic apron worn by 
him is in the historical collection of Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

George Walton. Member of Solomon’s Lodge No. 1, Savannah, 
Georgia, date of admission not known, 

George Washington. Fredericksburg Lodge No. 4, Fredericks¬ 
burg, Virginia. Raised August 4, 1753. Charter Master of Alexandria 
Lodge, Alexandria, Virginia, April 28, 1788, now called Alexandria- 
Washington Lodge No. 22. 

George Wythe. Lodge not known. John Dove, for many years the 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Virginia and the authority on 
the early Masonic History of that State, says he was a Virginia Mason. 


Section VIII 


Will Masonry Meet tlie Challenge 
to Christian Civilization? 

\y /'E LIVE in “the critical period” of Christian Civiliza- 
W tion. The chaos of the six years preceding the United 
States Constitution is reproduced today on a world scale. Ma¬ 
sonry in those six years, through its great leaders and the in¬ 
fluence of a quota of citizens believing in its principles, pro¬ 
vided the “leaven for the whole lump” from which the nation 
grew. 

When the Roman Empire disintegrated, the skills and artistry of 
classic civilization and the freedom to contract for “master’s wages” 
were perpetuated through the centuries of serfdom by the “Liberi 
Muratori” and the Comacine Guilds. 

When the Angles and Saxons became Christian, the “Liberi Mur- 
acon” were on hand and guilds earned on with these same skills, ideas 
of freedom and moral codes of behavior. 

When an English king, after the challenge of the barbarous Danes 
had been quelled and contained, began constructing the places of wor¬ 
ship and civil housing for a far-flung but unified realm, the instrument 
at hand for him to use was the operative craft of the “Liberi Muratori” 
the FREE MASONS. 

When the issue of liberty hung in the balance at Boston on Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1773, it was the Modern Guild called Sc. Andrews Lodge that 
supplied the genius to achieve the triumph. 

So from the Lombard Kingdom in 56 8 a.d. to the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, Masonry has been the custodian of 
the doctrine of freedom under moral law in a spiritual uni¬ 
verse. 

Now in this critical era the call for high caliber leadership 
and clear thinking citizenship is more insistent than ever be¬ 
fore. America is called upon to save western civilization—not 
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so much as a gift to the rest of the world, but in behalf of her 
own liberty for her citizens today and their children and chil¬ 
dren’s children. If America is faltering anywhere it is in tliis 
very area of high-powered, patriotic selfless leaders. In the 
face of the greatest menace of modern times there lias been 
dimness of vision and lack of courage at critical times. 

Our citizenship must not lack understanding of the nature 
of the threat to our cherished free society. Too infrequently do 
we think of the present assault on our freedom as an intended 
conquest of the world by the Russian Empire, yet it is just 
that. We permit to go unanswered the gibes about American 
imperialism, both among our own “pinks” and “fellow travel¬ 
ers.” Our “imperialism” has succeeded in liberating the Philip¬ 
pines and Cuba and going to war twice in a generation in be¬ 
half of small conquered nations. The ridicule comes from the 
greatest expansionist empire since the days of Rome—the Rus¬ 
sian Empire, which for more than eleven centuries has made 
itself master of the greatest land-mass in the world. Ever since 
a band of marauding Norsemen under Rurik conquered a 
Muscovite tribe living around Lake Novgorod in 850 , the 
expansion has gone forward until now its western boundary is 
astride central Europe from the Baltic 'to the Adriatic, and its 
eastern, the Pacific coast of Siberia and China. Whether under 
nomadic Chieftains, Kings, Czars or a Politburo, this greed of 
conquest has always been the same. 

Now the world is threatened with a double-barreled weapon 
—first, the resources of the 200 , 000,000 people under a hard- 
handed dictator with the greatest natural wealth of any nation, 
and second, the beastly and criminal world-wide conspiracy 
of Communism. Our intelligent citizenship should see these 
two terrible threats in their true light. Here is the Russian 
Empire at its greatest development in world history, bent on 
world conquest, using both its own gigantic resources and the 
weapon of Communism paraded before the suffering and war 
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impoverished world as the friend of the common man and his 
sole savior from “Wall Street dominated America.” The false 
lure has deceived millions. The unmasking of the true criminal 
nature of Communism is our only hope. 

The new code for the rescue of the worker in chains as pro¬ 
posed by Marx must be shown to be what it really is in prac¬ 
tice, a world-wide slavery by the most complete tyranny the 
world has ever known. This tyranny—the Politburo—now 
operates its industrial system by the use of ten million political 
slave laborers under starvation conditions. It subdues its satel¬ 
lites by force—hanging and shooting any party leader who 
opposes—witness Mihailovich, Yugoslavia; Peitkov, Bulgaria; 
Masaryk, Czechoslovakia. It abolishes all civil rights and im¬ 
poses the cruel hand of the police state. Its criminal immorality 
is colossal; at a single stroke Marx overturns all the standards 
of morality and the spiritual conceptions of the universe that 
mankind has evolved during six thousand years of recorded 
history; makes murder, torture, conspiracy, robbery, lying, 
and stealing moral virtues if they will “help Communism”— 
the one standard of right or wrong. To unmask this monstrous 
propaganda requires citizenship of higher potency than ever 
before. 

But this external challenge is not all. We have an internal 
threat that could easily undo the great triumph for freedom 
represented by present-day America. This is to be found in the 
claims of a divine right to dominate and control religious 
thinking by a world-wide church hierarchy. No name can be 
applied to this falacious doctrine other than totalitarianism of 
the most dangerous kind—not exceeded by the destructive 
tyranny of the police state. To claim the right by divine au¬ 
thority to dominate the education of all children and youth, 
and by the same authority to dictate to governments the type 
of educational systems they must have in order to sustain a 
world church organization is, in one stroke, to destroy our 
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policy of separation of church and state and abolish our cher¬ 
ished civil liberty. That is exactly the threat that menaces the 
American people today. 

Can America’s three and one-half million Masons become 
sufficiently aware of the mandate of their great past to resist 
successfully these challenges? Can we be sufficiently inspired 
again to be the instrument and the spearhead for a crusade of 
liberty in the informed thinking of the people of our beloved 
country? To do this, we must know better than ever before 
what battles freedom has heretofore won, what costs our for¬ 
bears paid in purchasing the America we now have. The na¬ 
ture of this freedom must be in our thoughts and hearts, and 
there, also, must be the conditions for its survival. If enough 
of us really know our past and are zealous enough in using it, 
there is great hope for another mighty victory in this time of 
world crisis. Our task is to save freedom under law in a spiritual 
universe. 
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